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humanity " is strongest within the breast of the Asiatic, and that whatever may" 
be its metaphysical errors from a Christian point of view, such a creed cannot in 
justice be stigmatized as " an immeasurable curse." 

The origin of Brahminism is lost in the night of time. Would not the Hindoo, 
in so far as mere antiquity is concerned, be justified in claiming for his creed 
what you do for yours, and, making use of your own words, exclaiming, on his 
side : "Why is it that it lives on and on, while nations and kingdoms perish ?" 
" Is not this the survival of the fittest ?" 

SCRIMAN MadHWA-ChARYAR. 

III. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGHTERS ? 

The article on working women, by Ida M. Van Etten, in the North Ameri- 
can Review for March, ends with a regret expressed for their condition, the 
hopelessness of bettering their outlook for lack of capital, and the impossibility of 
ever saving enough to enable them to establish, even in a small way, a business of 
their own. I take up Mrs. Van Btten's regret, and will endeavor to show a way 
in which women would be enabled to have a financial future. 

My proposition is meant, not for working women only, but includes every 
family of moderate means, blessed with daughters. 

All over Germany exist what are called "Sparcassen" (saving banks), which 
correspond, in a measure, to the endowment plan of the American assurance 
companies. The best known is the " Wilhelmscasse," named after the Emperor, 
who is its patron . At the birth of a girl, the father and mother insure her (kanf en 
sie ein) in such a Casse for as much as they are able to bestow every year on the 
future of their new born baby girl. The amount is paid annually. The Casse lays 
out the money in behalf of the insured, at interest, chiefly in real estate. In this 
way the money accumulates, and at 18, or her majority, the girl is the possessor 
of a snug little capital. This will serve her to study any favored profession, go to 
some good conservatory, or start in business ; and last, but not least, buy her 
trousseau, if she has a chance to follow woman's truest mission 1 Now, why can- 
not well-to-do American women establish such a way of providing for their less 
fortunate sisters ? What a blessed gift from a godmother to a poor little girl 
such an insurance would be I I truly believe it would give zeal and encour- 
agement to many true, poor parents, if by this small economy they could help to 
provide for their dear ones. It is better than a life assurance, for it takes away 
the " sting of death : " all may live and enjoy the fruit of their economy ! How 
much better a yearly outlay would be, for people in moderate circumstances, than 
in costly toys and extravagant dress, by which children are brought up to ex* 
pectatjons. 

There is no great capital needed for this " Casse," only the help of some well- 
known woman ! The "Casse" itself would afford employment to many intel- 
lectual women, for I advocate the exclusive management by women. This Casse 
established, women who now slave for large factories at starvation prices could, 
with the help of their few hundred dollars, establish a work room of their own and, 
through thrift, again provide in the same way a future for their daughters 1 And 
for all classes it would help to solve the puzzling question: 

" What shall we do with our daughters ?" 

E. ShusteB, 
IV. 

NO AMERICAN SIBERIA. 

Much has been said in favor of a project to utilize Alaska as a penal settle' 
ment, and to largely substitute exile thither for the penalty of imprisonment in 
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the jails of our cities and States. We have heard of the advantages sure to fall to 
the lot of the criminal classes from life in the open air at a distance from the vices 
of the prison and the evils of injurious association ; of the great and excellent 
work in the interest of the nation at large that could be done in the opening up 
for travel and commerce, and in the provision with ways and means of communi- 
cation, of a territory fine and important as that of Alaska ; finally of the relief 
from unjust competition that would be afforded to the honest workmen and 
artisans of the country by the transportation to that territory of the convicts who 
are now let out periodically for the intramural performance of set industrial 
tasks. But what are the natural results of punitive exile, and above all what has 
been the experience of Russia in this form of convict deportation ? 

{"oremost among the evils that have been wrought by punitive exile to our 
neighbor continent of Siberia is the scourge of vagabondage. A Russian official 
once said to me : " Siberia is a huge prison. In which of its cells a convict is con- 
fined matters little. The great thing — and this we accomplish pretty successfully 
— is to prevent him from getting over its walls." In this statement we have pre- 
sented to us the first condition of convict life in a penal settlement such as it is 
proposed to form of Alaska. Exchange the open fields for the prison, and you 
make strict supervision of the convicts an impossibility. In Siberia, where to 
break prison simply means to lag behind until the guards have passed on, the es- 
cape of convicts has taken place so habitually and incessantly as to have given 
rise to a special class of the population known as the "vagabonds" (brodyagi). 
These outlaws number many thousands, and are constantly accumulating. Some 
of them ramble aimlessly about, laboring in the fields when there is work to be 
had, or living at the expense of the colonist when there are opportunities for plun- 
der ; not infrequently the vagabonds band themselves together for a raid on some 
inadequately protected farm or isolated village. The raison d'etre of vagabond- 
age is the hope of return to Europe, but the task of getting over Siberia's walls is 
well nigh impossible to the single brodyaga, nor is it much more easily performed 
under circumstances of joint effort. There is, nevertheless, a regular vagabond 
road far off from the ordinary caravan routes, one perfectly safe, so far as the 
authorities are concerned. The road is a simple path through some of the wildest 
tracts of Siberia, and can only be followed with success, if followed at all, by the 
oldest and most experienced of the wanderers. 

How deeply rooted and ineradicable has become the vice of vagabondage is 
shown by the obstacles and perils in spite of which it thrive?. It is not merely x,hat 
the brodyaga must cross foaming torrents, too rapid to be forded even on horse- 
back ; must clamber over mountains carpeted with eternal snow, or force his way 
through the tangled growths of primeval forests, where a single false step brings 
in its wake the punishment of death from hunger. The vagabonds have their ene- 
mies in human form. They are shot down without mercy by the colonists. It is 
true that they sometimes provoke this treatment. Convicts who have escaped 
from the mines or settlements, and are making their way westward, mark the line 
of their retreat by the most audacious acts of plunder. Kitchen gardens are 
robbed, fruit trees despoiled, even houses and cellars entered, in order that the 
vagabond may have the means of subsistence on his homeward journey. Preda- 
tory habits of this kind have naturally given rise to acts of retaliation on the part 
of the colonists. But the inhabitants have not been content with barricading their 
houses, turning their grounds into miniature fortifications, and providing them- 
selves with guns aud revolvers. They have carried the war into the enemy's camp 
with such zeal, and under such circumstances of open encouragement or tacit ap- 
proval on the part of the Russian Government, that " vagabond hunting" (okhota 
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na brodyag) has become in some cases a pastime, in others, a means of subsistence 
for large numbers of the Siberian population. 

The necessities of the vagabond are often his ruin. Obliged to offer his services 
to the colonist, he is worked like a beast of burden, and punished in a terrible 
fashion for wishing to resume his journey. His wages are paid without demur, 
but before the convict can get clear off, he falls dead, killed by the bullet of his 
cruel employer. This method of ridding the country of the brodyaga is sometimes 
carried out on a large scale. It is adopted in the case of vagabond laborers, who, 
having finished their autumn work in the fields, return to the neighboring village 
to be paid off. The wages are forthcoming, and the laborers allowed to depart 
with their hardly earned money, but they have no sooner gone than the farmer 
assembles his neighbors, and having provided them with horses and fire-arms, the 
whole party set forth in pursuit of the vagabonds. The retiring laborers are 
speedily overtaken, most of them are killed on the spot, all are robbed, while the 
recovered money is divided between the farmer and his confederates. 

"While the celebrated Transbaikal region was being colonized, the settlers 
looked upon the hunting of vagabonds as a legitimate diversion. In the Tomsk 
Government whole communities are described as living solely by the robbery of 
murdered convicts. Near Fingul there are some open woods that have acquired 
notoriety as the slaughter ground of vagabonds. The river Karasan was at one 
time so filled with the bodies of murdered exiles as to become putrid. The whole 
of this district is full of the memories and traditions of Siberian man-hunting. 
Heroes of the sport still enjoy the fame they acquired as experts in the shooting of 
vagabonds. One "Romanov, for example, gained celebrity in the village of Fingul 
by lying in ambush -close to the highway and picking off with a musket every 
vagabond who happened to pass that way. In autumn evenings a certain Bitkov 
used to shoot stragglers along the banks of the river Angara. During subsequent 
sport along the Biryus there were individual Siberians who boasted that they had 
brought down sixty, in 6ome cases ninety, vagabonds. The barbarous custom 
finally spread as far as the Chinese frontier, and there for immense distances along 
the rivers Kaluky and Chikoy are villages the inhabitants of which, without 
exception, engaged habitually, and as a means of subsistence, in the business of 
plundering vagabonds. In the Irkutsk district, Governor Rupert had to sentence 
thirteen hunters of vababonds to death, while not many months ago, in the Atch- 
insky Government, there were fourteen sentences for willful killing, all of them 
for the slaughter of vagabonds. 

It would thus seem that the authorities not only do not approve of the sport, 
but adopt severe measures for its suppression. Yet the hanging of an occasional 
offender has had no visible restraining effect. Indeed, the measures adopted by 
the government have tended rather to confirm the colonists in their ineradicable 
habit. Since a reward of ten roubles was offered for the recovery of a convict 
alive, and of five roubles for the return of his body, whole populations have been 
demoralized into the business of vagabond hunting. The official system of re- 
wards, besides giving a general encouragement to the cupidity of unscrupulous 
settlers, soon brought into existence a class of professional vagabond hunters. 
One of them captured a hundred convicts. Of these, one-half were seized by him 
and presented alive ; the remainder were killed outright and robbed. Another 
professional vagabond hunter, named Grudinsky, received a gold medal from the 
authorities for his zeal in intercepting and capturing escaped convicts. Large 
sums of money are known to have been stored up for the purpose of providing 
means for man-hunting on a large scale and a paying basis ; the same blood- 
thirsty amusement has raised many a Siberian peasant from a condition of pov- 
erty to one of signal affluence. 
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Such is the practice of man-hunting, as it has been described hundreds of times 
by newspapers like the Golos [Voice], the Dyelo [Deed], the Otechestvenniya 
Zapiski [Annals of the Fatherland], the Sibirskaya Oazeta [Siberian Gazette], 
the VostochnoyS Obozreniye" [Eastern ReviewJ, the Sibir [Siberia] and the 
Vyestnik Yevropy [European Messenger]. But Siberia suffers not alone from 
vagabondage. The system of punitive exile has destroyed even the morals of the 
governing class. The worst forms of Russian bribery and corruption have pene- 
trated to this icy north of tundra and morass. The offense of robbing the govern- 
ment by reducing the already miserable rations of convicts in close confinement 
has become far too common to excite remark. Exiles possessing money, moreover, 
have only to dispense their wealth judiciously to command not only complete 
immunity from troublesome surveillance, but to acquire a power over their fellow- 
convicts positively tyrannous in its character. The whole fabric of social order 
and administrative stability in Siberia is menaced by the growing influence of 
men who, representing the worst vices and grossest ignorance of the convict class, 
have bought their way into place and power. 

As to the bearing of exile upon the relations of capital and labor, let me cite a 
few lines from an article recently published in the Siberian Gazette. The writer 
says : " Exile is a highly important factor in the economical life of Siberia, for it 
places at the disposal of the exploiter of labor a willing and homeless army of 
workers — a body of men without natural or legal lights — a population of human 
beings with whom one can do what one likes, even to the extent of taking their 
lives. It is with the aid of this army that the capitalist exploiter nas been enabled 
to usurp large tracts of public land, and by carrying on great enterprises — partic- 
ularly the gold-mining industry — to completely break up, disorganize and destroy, 
in his own interest, the broad tracts and the ancient system of the village com- 
mune. In the wake of operations like these, bad harvests and terrible famines have 
everywhere made their appearance." 

But I have a still more pregnant statement to cite. It appears in the last 
number of the Eastern Review, and forms the appeal, so far as it can be 
expressed, of the Siberian community at large, to the central authorities at St. 
Petersburg. " The moment has come," it says, " to speak out and to indicate 
plainly the great evil from which we in Siberia suffer as a community. It is we, 
remember, the settlers of Siberia, who have maintained the convoys, provided and 
kept in order the station-houses, fed and doctored the convicts as they came to us. 
"Set for all this we have been repaid only by risk and danger. Siberian society 
has awakened to the consciousness of its burden, and now gives expression to its 
natural instinct and aspiration — to its desire to be rid of a heavy responsibility. 
Siberia feels all the injury done to its best interests by the system of exile, and 
not only the injury, but the demoralization wrought by that system, together with 
the dishonor which it visits upon the community. It does not ask for any vindic- 
tive increase in the punishment now visited upon these convicts, but it appeals to 
the central authorities to relieve it and its honest population from the necessity of 
mixing and coming into contact with a class of people who are without honor and 
without conscience — with men who disgrace and pollute the community by their 
very presence— with beings that trample out in our midst the very germs of social 
order and moral sentiment. Our sense of this evil and danger has been rendered 
all the more acute in recent times, because of the fact that the exiled convicts who 
now enter Siberian territory from week to week, and month to month, are not 
only, for the most part, persons highly immoral and depraved, but men possessing 
resources of wealth such as enable tbem to command the advantages of social 
position, to seize upon important official and administrative positions, to control 
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public opinion, and even to create and possess their organs in the Press." The 
appeal goes on to say, " Only by the abolition of the system of punitive exile can 
we look for a safe and steady development of our social life. Siberia," it urges in 
closing, " asks for the abolition of that system, and she awaits the moment when 
her prayer shall be granted, as the moment of her greatest happiness and good 
fortune. The abolition of exile to Siberia will be as grand a blow for civilization 
and humanity as was the abolition of serfdom in 1861. For even if these parallel 
cases had no other point of resemblance, they would be profoundly alike in the 
demoralization suffered in each of them by the two classes — by the one as the 
victims of the system, and by the other as the enforcers of it." 

These words — the appeal of a despairing community threatened with the com- 
plete extinction of its social order and moral sentiment — abundantly show how 
significantly inopportune is the clamor for a system of convict deportation in this 
country. We are asked, in fact, to send our offenders into exile in Alaska at the 
very moment when the Siberians, after decades of experience in the reception of 
deported prisoners, are recoiling in horror from the results of an experiment that 
has already ensanguined the white north with the blood-red signs of its disastrous 
failure. Who, now, among us, believes that America, with her democratic form 
of government, continually held in check by the people, could compete favorably 
in such an experiment with a Tzar untutored and unthwarted, having at his back 
the resources of all the Russias? How many of us are prepared to affirm 
that the administration of Alaska, under the penal settlement scheme, would not 
shelter more corruption and jobbery than has been fostered in any two territories 
of this country since the beginning of the United States ? Yet these questions and 
the issues they suggest are of minor importance. Quite apart from the Alaska 
scheme, there opens up a prospect not at all hopeful to contemplate. We have had 
our own vagabondage for years, and our tramp class — a class found only in 
America and Siberia — definitely allies our conditions with those of our neighbor 
across the Pacific. Imagine, now, the result of empowering a distant territory to 
create a brand new class of vagabonds. Think of transporting our murderers, 
house-breakers, thieves, to the broad lands of Alaska, and thence turning them out 
at the expiration of their sentences, should they remain for " honorable discharge," 
to tramp their way back to civilization, to the place whence they came ? Picture 
the result for honest labor of this hungry, penniless, and homeless army of indus- 
trial serfs, offering its services, in peaceful moods, to the lowest bidders, or the 
dilemma for society and constituted authority of desperate bands of escaped and 
liberated convicts, robbing farms, sacking villages, barricading towns ! A better 
plan for infesting our Northwest with a dangerous army of outlaws and exile- 
breakers, for terrorizing whole communities, cursing labor and capital alike, 
demoralizing society, and giving infinite perplexity to the government and the 
police, was surely never suggested. 

You ask that America shall stretch out the blood-stained hand of a new slavery 
to our human brethren in the West — that two territories, the homes of the Anglo- 
Saxon American and of the Russian Slav, shall kiss each other beneath the sea, not 
with the salute of countries pledged to universal freedom, but with the greeting of 
territories alike cursed with the evils of convict serfdom and punitive exile. 

The heart revolts against such a project — the reason condemns it. No ! There 
will be no American Siberia 1 

Edmund Noble. 



